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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Berou getting under way on another 
year of THE QuILL, we want to pause 
briefly to thank those of you who remem- 
bered the skipper of this column in vari- 
ous ways during the holiday season. Your 
kindness was sincerely appreciated. 

We want to acknowledge again our debt 
to the men in various parts of the country 
and abroad who took time out from their 
regular work during the year to write 
articles for THe QUILL. 

It’s a real pleasure, sitting here at the 
journalistic crossroads, as it were, and 
singling out this or that individual to 
share with you and me their experiences, 
observations and forecasts. 

We wish that it were possible to double 
the size of THe Qum1t this year, to expand 
the departments we have and to inaug- 
urate various features and innovations 
planned for several years. Until condi- 
tions permit expansion, however, we'll 
pledge anew to use the space we have to 
the very best possible advantage—with 
your cooperation. 


Weve felt for a long time that some 
of the most interesting and, at the same 
time, some of the best writing being done 
today is that being produced by news- 
paper columnists. 

That feeling is strengthened every 
month when we get our copy of Column 
Review in which Editor Daniel G. Red- 
mond presents selections from the daily 
output of the country’s outstanding col- 
umnists. 

The feeling has been further intensified 
with the recent appearance of “Grand 
Circus Park, u.s.w.,” a collection of 37 
of the best stories that H. C. L. Jackson, 
an associate on the Detroit News, has pre- 
sented in his “Listening In on Detroit” 
column during the eight years he has 
been its conductor. 

Jack has been our favorite columnist 
these many years—and we've enjoyed his 
short-short stories on many occasions. 
We knew he’d printed some dandies— 
some of them with a tug at the heart- 
strings, others with a generous portion 
of humor, all of them thought-provoking 
as well as entertaining—but we’d never 
realized just how many good ones had 
appeared in his column until “Grand Cir- 
cus Park, u.s.w.” came off the press. 

Human stories, they are, dramas of the 
commonplace, the stories behind the head- 
lines, the stories that never make the 
headlines, the sort of stories a reporter 
gets on his rounds and tells to his as- 
sociates, but seldom gets into print be- 
cause they aren’t “news.” 

The book is illustrated by Verne Minge, 

[Concluded on page 19] 









































Over-the-Counter Opinions — 


Vigorous Local Editorials Give Way to 
Canned Copy of Syndicated Writers 


By TOM WALLACE 
Editor, the Louisville (Ky.) Times 


To clear the decks for action, let us 
dispose of two myths. One is that there 
was a time when the editor led the reader, 
by the hand or by the nose, wherever the 
editor’s inclinations led him. Greeley took 
himself too seriously as an influential edi- 
tor, and died of a broken heart. 

When the Courier-Journal bolted Bryan 
and free silver in 1896, subscribers fell 
from its list like autumn leaves after the 
first frost. 


And that was when the flashing pen ' 


of silver-tongued, silver-crested, Marse 
Henry—later my revered chief—was as 
conspicuous on every battle front as the 
white plume of Henry of Navarre. 

So much for that myth. 


Now for the myth that many earlier 
editors were powerful warriors because 
they were pure knights. 

Of any among them who may have 
exemplified that rare combination let us 
say, with becoming emotion: 


“Their swords are rust, their bones are 
dust, 
Their souls are with the saints we 
trust.” 


But let us not assume rashly that the 
typical editor of those days could say, 
with Sir Galahad, “my strength is as the 
strength of ten because my heart is pure.” 

Watterson contended that independent 
journalism did not begin till after the 
day of most of the giants, and went into 
particulars to prove his contention that 
most of them were the servants of poli- 
ticians, all the slaves of party. 

So much for that myth. 


We have nowadays in some American 
papers what is called “The Battle Page,” 
in which syndicated columnists of dif- 
ferent political faith are pitted against 
each other; each of them blurbed in full- 
page advertisements as expressing opin- 
ions so important that no reader can af- 
ford to miss them. 

We have in some instances under one 
ownership a morning editorial page for 
the New Deal and an afternoon page 
against the New Deal. 

Readers are told in the morning that 
Allah is great and Roosevelt is his prophet, 
and in the afternoon that Allah is great 
and Hoover is his prophet, one publisher 
responsible for the two declarations. 

If public opinion should divide as to 
Allah we should have the dual person- 
ality publisher telling readers in the 
morning that Allah is great and in the 
afternoon saying in response “Oh Yeah?” 
or “Phooey.” 

The dual-opinion editorial arrangement 
is a higher development of the battle page. 
Or is it? 

We have also, and that is the commoner 
thing, the editorial policy which is not 
bifurcated, but which is soft-pedaled that 
it may not ruffle anyone’s feeling. 

In that manifestation of contemporary 
journalism the editorial page simply re- 
tires in advance from any fight which may 
occur and constitutes the publisher’s per- 
sonal alibi, while the pro and con colum- 
nists do the fighting on the issues they 
discuss. 


ComMENTATORS now play so large 
a role in the daily newspaper that it is 





Tom Wallace 


not suitable to discuss the editorial page 
without mentioning them. A comparison 
between the leading ‘political columnists 
and the last of the giants of the editorial 
page, Henry Watterson, suggests itself, 
because it is so often said that only the 
signed article writers amount to anything 
nowadays. 

Mr. Watterson, writing unsigned ar 
ticles in a newspaper whose circulation 
was not above 20,000 at the peak of his 
fame, was an international figure. His 
World War editorials were translated into 
many languages. 

Some of the by-line writers’ articles are 
published in newspapers whose aggregate 
circulation is perhaps 10,000,000 and they 
are the beneficiaries of the best merchan 
dising methods and the largest-scale office 
advertising newspaperdom has known. 

I do not believe anyone would say that 
among the commentators there is one who, 
writing unsigned articles for a paper with 








killed by the owner of the paper.” 
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had.” 








“Where it is conducted honestly, and with fair compe- 
tency, the editorial page has as much influence as it ever 


Wallacegrams on Editorial Pages 


“Most dead editorial pages—and many are dead—were 


“An editor can’t be valiant in print and a valet at heart.” 
“It's so easy to shovel the paper full of the ready-to-use 


stuff.” 


“An editorial page without spunk is punk.” 


“Upon the honest editorial page in towns ranging from 
county seats upward; upon the honest editorial page, be it 
ever so humble, depends, more than upon any other single 
factor, the life of a democracy.” 


“The syndicated opinion column upon political and eco- 
nomic problems is potentially the most powerful machinery 
for abuse to which the American press has been subjected.” 


. * * 
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20,000 circulation, could have become 
known internationally. 

The contrast is that between gumbo 
filet which, without advertising, spreads 
the fame of Louisiana, and canned soup, 
which is not bad, and, because it is well- 
advertised, inexpensive and ready-made, 
is widely consumed. 

I believe the reason for the difference 
is that the last of the giants, among edi- 
tors was much larger intellectually than 
any of the contemporary signed article 
commentators, just as he was more strik- 
ing in appearance, than any among them 
is. He was a man to whom all eyes turned 
when he entered a hotel lobby, a club or 
a convention hall. He was in physical 
aspects and in mental glister a man apart 
from the herd. 


Tue work of the best of the commen- 
tators compares with that of Watterson 
as an excellent photograph compares with 
an excellent portrait. 

commentators are suited to our 
wirephoto and radiocast period, but the 
painter must be a draughtsman, a brush- 
man, above all things a thinker. 

The commentators are not artists, but 
they are competent craftsmen and crafts- 
women, and they are, let me repeat, mar- 
keted to the publisher and advertised to 
the reader by high-pressure salesman- 
ship’s brightest devices. 

The editorial writer is unadvertised. 
He must make his way with his public 
unsupported by the promotion depart- 
ment. 

His name will not become, through 
enormous distribution and enormous ad- 
vertising a household word, like Chester- 
fields or Milwaukee beer, Lifebuoy or 
Lux. 

Yet his case is by no means hopeless, 
provided his publisher will give him half 
a chance. Most dead editorial pages—and 
many are dead—were killed by the owner 
of the paper. 

The syndicate writers, in most cases, 
write on only one subject for the day, and 
upon national or international subjects 
every day. The editorial writer may write 
on several subjects in one day, and is not 
confined to national and international 
subjects, which many journalists over- 
estimate as lure for readers. 


Tue ablest of the syndicate commen- 
tators, as a writer, was, in my opinion, 
Arthur Brisbane. 

He was an excellently trained editorial 
writer before he became a syndicate 
writer. He followed, in his signed column, 
the form of the brief editorial, wrote on 
several subjects each day, not always pol- 
itics, keyed his paragraphs highly. His 
pay was about ten times that of any syn- 
dicate commentator now writing, and I 
think it should have been in that propor- 
tion. 

But he could not deal with the vital 
local subjects which the editorial writer 
may handle, and should always emphasize. 

A majority of the syndicate commen- 
tators are, unlike Brisbane, book writers, 
college presidents, sports writers, maga- 
zine writers, army officers, Washington 
correspondents, and others less highly 
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trained than Brisbane as writers of pun- 
gent comment. Many do not know the 
art, and value, of brevity. Most of them 
are more concerned about their ideas than 
about their technic. 

There is none among them who need be 
feared by any competent editorial writer 
because of the superior quality of his, or 
her, writing. But some of them are excel- 
lently informed, and their writing is, 
without being brilliant, not bad. 

None can approach the last of the 
giants, Watterson, as a writer, or Frank 
Cobb of the New York World, whose pen 
was a pile driver, and whom every Amer- 
ican newspaperman read and admired. 


Bur the editorial writer, however well 
equipped, must have certain rights, or 
privileges, commonly granted to syndi- 
cate writers by the local paper, if he is 
to make his page amount to anything. 

Mr. Watterson’s formula for a success- 
ful editor was: “A man of salient char- 
acteristics owning a majority of the 
stock.” 

He did not own a majority of the stock, 
and he consulted with his partners on 
major questions, but he was not annoyed 
from day to day by interference. 

I have mentioned his most terse and 
striking formula. He said on another oc- 
casion that the way to make an editorial 
page successful was to put in charge of 
it a man of trusted intelligence and known 
integrity and let him express himself, 
unhampered by instruction. 

He was the man in that situation. 

The publisher who is bent upon pre- 
venting anything being said in his edi- 
torial page that he would not approve 
should write his own page or not com- 
plain that it is dead, when he has killed 
it. 

Yet such publishers—there are many of 
them—get together and seriously talk 
about whether the editorial page might 


be given more reader interest by setting 
the articles in broader measure, or hav- 
ing them signed or putting them on the 
front page, or firing the fellow who writes 
them. 

Everything occurs to such publishers 
except allowing someone to put some life 
into editorials, and not grabbing the tele- 
phone to complain whenever some dear 
friend whose paunch is hanging over a 
chair at a club window finds the edi- 
torials disturbing. 


Some complaining publishers have 
never tried honesty in their editorial 
pages, and will never try it. 

All of their plans to give the page 
reader interest fail, naturally, because 
the reading public is not made up of 
fools. 

The writer who is made constantly to 
feel that he is the subordinate of a fault- 
finding publisher cannot get an audience. 

An editor can’t be valiant in print and 
a valet at heart, and an editorial page 
without spunk is punk. 

A vigorous editorial page, even one not 
irradiated by the flame of genius, can 
have effect. 

The French call the editorial the “ar- 
ticle de fond,” the fundamental thing in 
the paper. When it becomes a more fea- 
ture which someone is trying to make 
readable, without allowing it to be vital, 
it goes unread. 

When the editor feels the bit in his 
mouth and knows that if he takes it in 
his teeth he will be told to take his hat 
from the hook he is as useless as a 
hobbled horse hitched to a plow. 

The editorial writer who is not saddled 
and bridled must be careful to write 
thoughtfully as well as sincerely. 

If he does not watch his step readers 
will watch it. 


Some few days ago I received a letter- 
for-publication, the first paragraph of 
which was as follows: 


We have always considered that, for 
the time consumed and effort ex- 
pended, there was more profit ac- 
quired and pleasure experienced from 
the perusal of editorial than any 
other easily accessible literature. If, 
however, confidence in the source of 
one’s information be lost, both profit 
and pleasure, likely, would cease. 
What could destroy confidence more 
quickly, and certainly, than the tak- 
ing of an unfair advantage and exe- 
cution of injustice?” 

That paragraph applies to all editorial 
writing and is worthy of the head of a 
school of journalism. It was written by 
a physician, Dr. R. M. Wood, of Chaplin, 
Ky. His following paragraphs were, of 
course, indictment of the writer of an 
editorial which he did not approve. I 
valued the letter so much that I cite it 
here, although I was the writer of the 
offending article! 


Tair me ny Gnally thet as to the edi- 
torial page I am no defeatist. 
Useful, respected editorial pages are 
more numerous now in the United States 
[Concluded on page 12] 
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So I Became an Intern in Journalism 


One Student’s Experiences in Getting 
Practical Training in the News Room 





George Goodwin 


74 

Y ov can use that machine in the 
corner,” said the city editor of the At- 
lanta Georgian one day in June, 1938, and 
with these words I became one of the 
ever-increasing group of journalistic hy- 
brids known as interns. 

Although his preparation is not so stren- 
uous, an intern in journalism is in the 
same position as an intern in medicine— 
he is supplementing his theoretical knowl- 
edge with practical experience before ac- 
tually starting work. The plan, encour- 
aged by the journalism schools of the 
University of Georgia, Washington and 
Lee, and other southern colleges has found 
favor all over the South and particularly 
in the three metropolitan newspapers of 
Atlanta. 

Upperclassmen, having completed one 
or two years of college journalism, are 
“farmed out” to various newspapers dur- 
ing summer vacations. They may be 
merely glorified copy boys, or they may 
enter actively into reporting and rewrit- 
ing. This internship, which usually comes 
between a man’s junior and senior years, 
lasts from four to nine weeks, during 
which time the intern receives valuable 
experience but usually no cash remu- 
neration. 

Thus it was that I, a senior in the Lee 
School of Journalism at Washington and 
Lee University, entered practical jour- 
nalism. 


“a HAT machine in the corner” became 
my friend, and together we spent nine 
active and profitable weeks. We made 
mistakes—some funny, some more serious. 
We interviewed Atlantans from the-man- 
in-the-street to the Governor of Georgia. 
We rewrote stories from county corre- 
spondents, publicity releases, and rival 
papers. (Yes, we learned to check all facts 
and to always look for new angles.) We 
covered police. We even went into the 
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markets department to write a series of 
interviews and daily columns on local and 
national business conditions. 

We learned too that no one man can 
produce a story, that there are at least 
15 men intimately concerned with every 
story before it appears in print. We met 
those 15 men, became intimate with them, 
learned that every man on the entire edi- 
torial staff still remembers the days when 
he was a cub and is always ready to help 
those just getting started. 

We learned, moreover, how democratic 
a newspaper can be, and our half-hour 
lunch period we usually spent munching 
a sandwich with one of the copy readers, 
the star reporter, the city editor, and 
Randy Hearst, son of William Randolph 
Hearst, owner of the Georgian. 


Mistakes? oh, yes, we made lots of 
‘em. It was less than ten minutes before 
we learned that the Georgian absolutely 
forbids the misspelling of names, be it Joe 
Symthe, who was arrested for wife-beat- 
ing, or Mickey Mouse. We learned never 
to write a line without making a car- 
bon copy, and with that we came to 
know the feeling of disgust that comes 
when one, hurrying to meet the deadline, 
reverses his carbon, and instead of having 
two good copies, has one upside down on 
the back of his original. 

In every instance the copy desk was 
most tolerant. Instead of bawling us out 
or cutting our copy unmercifully, they 
called us over and explained each mis- 
take. Only a mild explosion resulted 


when we said that the police were looking 
for “a bear headed woman.” 

One of the most valuable lessons was 
how to work with photographers. They 
too helped us a great deal. Alone on a big 
story, they would point out little things 
we might have missed. Always they gave 
that feeling of assurance and we learned 
that the thrill of having a good news story 
accompanied by good news pictures is 
equal to that resulting from a by-line on 
page one. 

Cooperation with photographers paid 
off in other ways also. On a certain rainy 
Saturday morning the assignment was to 
cover a murder and suicide just out of 
Atlanta in which a soldier had killed his 
sweetheart and himself. Since all the 
older men were out of the office, the 
assignment fell to the intern. 

“Take a photographer,” said the city 
editor, “get pictures of both the boy and 
girl if you can, and phone the story in.” 


Tue story itself covered, we found in 
the girl’s handbag three pictures, all ap- 
parently of the boy who had killed her a 
short while before. Neighbors, bystand 
ers, and even the police identified the pic- 
tures as being of the dead lover. 

“Let’s check ’em again,” said the pho- 
tographer, and so with the deadline draw 
ing ever closer, we took two of the pic- 
tures and sped to the hospital where we 
found the dead man’s sister. She identi- 
fied one picture as being of the boy in 
question, but of the other, which was by 

| Continued on page 12) 





Tre journalistic intern idea—the “farming out’ of journalism 
students for practical work on weeklies and dailies, magazines, 
trade journals, radio stations, etc., during the summer vacation 
periods—is growing steadily in favor among students, teachers 


and newspapermen. 


In this article, George Goodwin, a senior in the Lee School of 
Journalism at Washington and Lee University, relates his expe- 
riences as an intern in journalism last summer and expresses his 
views regarding the plan. Goodwin broke into journalism at 
the age of 16 when he wagered that he could get a by-line in 
the Atlanta Journal within a month. He won. Later he worked 
part time on the Journal. His internship was spent on the Atlanta 


Georgian. 


Active in college journalism and Sigma Delta Chi, Goodwin 
was his chapter’s delegate to the Madison convention of the 
fraternity. There his jovial humor, plus his husky six feet two 
inches in height and 195 pounds, made him a logical and popu- 


lar sergeant-at-arms. 
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Hillier Krieghbaum 


T ere are no “press agents” working 
for the Federal Government. 

You may think this is not possible. 
But by an Act of Congress passed back 
in the Woodrow Wilson administration in 
1913, the Congress of the United States 
declared, as a matter of policy, that no 
money should be spent for a press spe- 
cialist. To quote the act, the phraseology 
was as follows: “No money appropriated 
by this or any other act shall be used 
for the compensation of any publicity 
experts unless specifically appropriated 
for that purpose.” 

None of the succeeding Congresses dur- 
ing the past 25 years has ever specifically 
authorized such an expenditure of public 
money. However, for a number of years 
the press contacts have been maintained 
between the Government and the press 
corps by a subtle subterfuge, if one wishes 
to call it that. There are Government em- 
ployes who might, except for the 1913 
act, be called “press agents.” Now the 
Government employs them as editors, di- 
rectors of information, statisticians or 
other such designations. Occasionally, 
they are simply listed as assistants to the 
secretary or assistant to the bureau chief. 


Despre the 1913 declaration of policy, 
Federal money is being spent for public 
information. For example, the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1938 provided specifically 
for what was called “public instruction 
and information.” Thus while some of 
Social Security Board employes are pro- 
viding for the public instruction, they 
may also supply information to the Wash- 
ington correspondents. 

A considerable amount of white space 
has been used in magazines and news- 
papers to discuss what were called the 
“publicity agents” of the Government. 

Some writers have pictured these work- 
ers as men with two horns protruding 
from their skulls—devils. Others have 
viewed them as important factors in the 
dissemination of information regarding 
the New Deal. Much of the difference 


Uncle Sam’s 


They’re Called Almost Anything But 
“Press Agents” on Federal Payroll 


By HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


in designation has been due to differences 
in political opinion. 

During the more than three years I 
was a Washington correspondent for the 
United Press association, I learned that 
these so-called “press agents” could be 
either friend or enemy of the working 
newspaperman. 

A Senate investigating committee under 
the director of Harry Byrd of Virginia 
has made the latest exhaustive and au- 
thoritative investigation of the subject. 
The Byrd committee was concerned with 
the 1936 fiscal year. Its inquiry covered 
the executive agencies only—that is, all 
the Government departments represented 
in the cabinet, and most of the independ- 
ent agencies. The Works Progress Ad- 
ministration under Harry Hopkins was 
NOT included in the report. Except for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
included its entire publicity set-up, the 
following data represents only the press 
representatives in Washington, D. C. 


On the basis of its investigation, the 
Byrd committee reported last fall that 
the executive agencies of the Federal 
Government—excluding, as I mentioned, 
the WPA—spent a total of $521,000 dur- 
ing the 1936 fiscal year. This included 
simply salaries and did not include any 
of the expenditures for materials and 
supplies. 

The committee further found that on 
Oct. 1, 1936, there were 146 persons work- 
ing full time at publicity jobs and 124 
additional persons on a part-time basis. 
That is, 270 persons devoting full or part- 


time to the dissemination of Government 
information to the public through the 
press, radio, and moving pictures. 

Possibly even more significant than 270 
persons on the Government’s publicity 
payroll is the fact that 26 of the persons 
employed full-time were receiving more 
than $5,000 a year, and the 21 persons who 
were on a part-time basis were receiving 
more than $5,000 a year. That represents 
a total of 47 persons receiving more than 
$5,000 a year. These 47 persons doing full 
or part-time publicity work at a salary of 
more than $5,000 each, represents an an- 
nual investment to the taxpayers of 
nearly one-quarter of a million dollars. 
Mind you, these figures are for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia only, except in the case 
of the T. V. A. 

From my own observation, I know that 
the Social Security Board, the Public 
Works Administration, the Works Prog- 
ress. Administration, as well as most of 
the Government departments that are 
represented in the cabinet, have their own 
public information assistants in various 
states. Some of these agencies have a 
press representative in every state. 

On the basis of the figure published 
by the Byrd investigating committee for 
the Senate, one could conservatively esti- 
mate that the Federal Government is 
spending between one and two million 
dollars each year for what might be called 
“press agents.” 


Tart is the damning side of the pic- 
ture—Federal money being spent for the 








W asucrton's writers and editors holding jobs with Uncle 
Sam have been the source of much comment and considerable 
criticism in recent months. Here is a somewhat different slant 
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Ballyhoo Men! 


dissemination of reports on Federal ac- 
tivities. 

Black as this outlook may appear on 
the surface, personally I do not feel that 
the practice of establishing Government 
press representatives should be discontin- 
ued. It should simply be modified. 

As I see the business of covering Wash- 
ington, there are three possibilities. 

First, the present set-up may be con- 
tinued. 

Second, the newspapers could casually 
cover what they thought was news and 
let the rest go by the boards. If that hap- 
pens, nine-tenths of the news in Wash- 
ington would never reach the newspapers 
over the press association wires. You 
wouldn’t know much about what was go- 
ing on because there wouldn’t be enough 
reporters to watch all developments. 

The third possibility, as I see it, is for 
the newspapers themselves, through their 
press associations in Washington, to estab- 
lish a clearing house for all Government 
information. New York has its own city 
news service. So does Chicago. So does 
Philadelphia, at least as far as regards 
the court. 

Needless to say, this would be an ex- 
pensive project. One might almost say 
it would be an expensive experiment, be- 
cause it has never been tried as far as 
the coverage of Government departments 
is concerned. It would create new jobs 
for hundreds—if not thousands—of news- 
paper correspondents in Washington. 
That means a considerable increase of 
costs of capital coverage to editors 
throughout the nation. It would be trans- 
ferring part of the cost of covering Wash- 
ington from the taxpayers, who now con- 
tribute through taxes, to the publishers 
and the newspaper readers. 

It might be wise for those publishers, 
who cry “wolf” at the “press agents” in 
Washington, to consider whether they are 
willing to take the other alternatives 
which I have presented. 


Ler us look at the various releases. \ 


Are they good or bad? 

Included in the so-called publicity 
releases of the Federal Government 
are the annual reports of the various 
departments. 


The Capitol 
Washington, D. C. 
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I could call special attention to the De- 
partment of Agriculture Yearbook which 
was issued last fall. It contained over 
1,000 pages and dealt entirely with the 
subject of “Soils and Men.” That was the 
title of the 1938 yearbook—‘Soils and 
Men.” Scientists who are interested in 
conservation were intensely impressed 
with this work; it represented the acccu- 
mulation of what the Federal Government 
has been doing through many decades. 
Should the Government have kept silent 
about this real scientific contribution? 

Most of the yearbooks simply report on 
what has been done during the past year. 
A review of the activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission, for instance, or the 
Food and Drug Administration or the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, should 
be of real interest to anyone who is a part 
of the consuming public. All of the re- 
ports are of special interest to at least 
one general group. Many of them are 
of interest to several widely separated 
groups. 

The yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture, mentioned above, also rep- 
resented an accumulation of the work 
which had been done in its scientific bu- 
reaus for many years. Much of this sci- 
entific information had been released 
through the research reports of the de- 
partment. These, too, had been released 
by “press agents” and might be regarded 
as a proper province for an information 
office. In fact, these booklets are first 
made available to the public through the 
information office of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


T us sort of public information 
has been made available to Amer- 
ican citizens for more than 50 
years. I feel that there can be no 
really valid criticism of the 
dissemination of this public 
information to which the 
taxpayer and the citizens of 
this country are entitled. 
Criticism comes chiefly 
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when it involves matters which are more 
nearly tied in with politics. For example, 
when Harry Hopkins answered charges of 
Works Progress Administration persua- 
sion of voters in Kentucky, it is debatable 
whether that reply should be released 
through Government agencies or other 
channels, such as the Democratic National 
Committee. Since Harry Hopkins, as a 
government official, releases such infor- 
mation, I believe it should be released 
through the WPA press offices. I know 
that such an arrangement is most efficient 
for the Washington correspondents. 

Some people might be willing to debate 
on either side of this question, but per- 
sonally I feel that the information should 
he made available through a Government 
press agency. To set up one agency for 
the Works Progress Administration and 
another for Harry Hopkins would be de- 
cidedly inefficient, to say the least. 

Then there is a question of releasing in- 
formation which would tend to prejudice 
the public in favor of a certain Govern- 
ment agency. If a group of Government 
officials in one particular bureau report 
that they have been doing an extra- 
ordinarily competent job, in their own 
opinion, on a limited budget, again in 
their own opinion, it is conceivable that 
such publicity might incline Congress to 
grant them more money. Such activities 
are not unknown in Washington, although 
they are not as general as some critics 
are inclined to believe. 


Ir is extraordinarily difficult to say just 
when news ends and propaganda begins. 
Every practical editor undoubtedly comes 
up against this question each week—or 
possibly every day. I believe it is unfair 
to ask Government agencies to chart a 
course upon which competent newspaper- 
men themselves cannot agree. 

Of course, certain basic principles of 
decency must be observed. Personally, 
I feel that the New Deal agencies of prop- 
aganda, if I may be pardoned for calling 
them that, have in the main observed 
these rules. 

From my own experience, I recall an 
incident involving the Department of 
the Interior. Some employes—minor em- 
ployes—had been indicted for the em- 
bezzlement of funds and suspended from 
office. The department issued a formal 
press release stating the facts. Thus the 
press had an opportunity of publishing 

[Concluded on page 11} 










Uncle Elby and Napoleon as Artist McBride 
draws them. 


W uen Cliff McBride was a student at 
Pasadena High School he was the only 
boy in the class to flunk the art course. 
Today he is regarded as one of the finest 
craftsman in pen and ink decorating the 
comic pages of the nation. 

Cliff has another distinction. His char- 
acters, Napoleon and Uncle Elby, are 
drawn from living models and the models 
don’t resent being mimicked in line or 
laughed at in print. 

Napoleon, being a dog, is unable to sue 
his boss in print and Uncle Elby is Henry 
Elba Eastman, an uncle of the artist who 
is vice president of a lumber company in 
Platteville, Wis. He is so proud of being 
in the strip that he has had his name 
changed to Elby Eastman and signs hotel 
registers in New York and Chicago as 
Uncle Elby. He so greatly resembles the 
drawn character that few clerks are 
mystified. 

He is even pleased when Milwaukee 
Journal readers drive out to Platteville 
to see him in the flesh. 


N apo.eon was discovered by acci- 
dent. McBride was drawing a Sunday 
page of sketches from life and he casually 
began to include a large and clumsy dog 
in each drawing. Before long the dog was 
the hit of the feature and McBride found 
himself in the strip business. 

“Anyone who has ever owned a large 
dog during the puppy stage knows how 
funny they can be,” McBride says seri- 
ously. “As a contrast to this completely 
relaxed and highly emotional dog I chose 
a master that was fussy, prim and metic- 
ulous.” 

McBride’s first St. Bernard was Ace, a 
thoroughbred, and Ace sired but one 
puppy in 11 years. 

This puppy was Napoleon and he is 
one of the largest dogs that ever lived. 
He weighed 200 pounds when he was a 
year old and now creaks the scales at 266. 

“For purpose of expression, I’ve stream- 
lined the dog that I draw. The Napoleon 








That Big Pooch— 


Another Article in the Series 


By BOB GODLEY 


of the strip is thinner than the 
Napoleon of real life. The drawn 
Napoleon is more like an over- 
grown setter in proportions, but 
he acts like the real one.” 


M.-3rwe uses his own expe- 
riences with his dogs to suggest 
ideas for his strip. He is fond 
of the animals. 

“I had a cabin in the mountains for a 
while,” he chuckles, “but the dogs got 
so big that I was afraid the building would 
get unbalanced and topple into the can- 
yon.” 

With a strip that has no permanent 
narrative or continuity and is still not an 
old-fashioned gag strip, McBride is able 
to express many of his own personal 
traits. A good deal of this is unconscious. 
From the strip we see that McBride loves 
the open air, likes to practice fancy cook- 
ing, is interested in magic, does not like 
radio, detests swing, is naturally kind- 
hearted. 


of Stories on the Comic Strips 


In real life McBride loves the outdoors, 
is a member of the Los Angeles Food and 
Wine Society ...a group of epicures 
who swap recipes and astound each other 
with fancy dishes, he is an amateur ma- 
gician and musician of considerable abil- 
ity, he never listens to the radio, and is 
interested in animals. 

“I hate to letter, I like to draw,” Mc- 
bride admits, “and that is why so much 
of Napoleon is in pantomine. I think a 
strip is best without too many balloons, 
boxed explanations and so on. If they 
want reading matter, they will get it in 
type. If they want pictures, they don’t 
want to be distracted by too much nar- 
rative.” 

“Napoleon and Uncle Elby” first ap- 
peared on June 6, 1932, in seven news- 
papers. They were the Boston Globe, 
Meriden Record, Newark News, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, Chicago Daily News, 
Albany News and Toronto Star. The Sun- 
day page was released on March 5, 1933, 





The real Uncle Elby and the real Napoleon. 
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Napoleon! 


the day the newly inaugurated President 
Roosevelt closed the banks. 

Its list has continually increased until 
now it is one of the world’s most heavily 
syndicated comics. Handling this syndi- 
cation is Arthur J. Lafave, one of the few 
“one man” outfits in the field against the 
big large-scale organizations. With La- 
fave is James A. O’Connell, Jr., formerly 
with Bell Syndicate. 


M.srive has created certain rules for 
“Napoleon and Uncle Elby.” 

They must be kind to animals, old peo- 
ple and children. 

They must not offend the highest stand- 
ards of public taste. 

They must not perform impossible feats 
or get out of the realm of reason. (Some 
latitude is allowed in the Sunday page.) 

He feels that the strip and the char- 
acters are best established on a steady 
basis. Lafave and McBride have no am- 
bition to become overnight sensations. 

“It isn’t that kind of a strip to begin 
with,” Lafave declares, “and I’ve seen 
too many rise suddenly, sky rocket to 
the top and then fade away. This one 
will last for a long time. It may never 
be a national fetish, but won’t ever be a 
national flop. It goes on like Old Man 
River.” 

The same policy is followed with Na- 
poleon tie-ups. They must be in keeping 
with the pace and feeling of the strip. An 
oil company purchased Napoleon for bill- 
board purposes but this was a natural 
tie up. The picture of Napoleon and Uncle 
Elby in an automobile is a common one 
and doesn’t detract from the spirit that 
McBride tries to maintain. Demand for 
Napoleon novelties, dolls, cartoon books 
and such has been so great that they have 
been provided but only on a basis where- 
by they will help the strip and not cheapen 
it. 

“Napoleon must be lovable, but never 
a nuisance,” Lafave explains. 


M.3ripe was born in Minneapolis, but 
went to Pasadena with his parents when 
he was 12 years old. He broke into news- 
paper work on the Los Angeles Times 
and went from there to the Chicago Trib- 
une, King Features and McNaught Syn- 
dicate. There he met Lafave, who was 
selling features for McNaught, and the 
idea of independent operaton was born. 

While many syndicates were interested 
in the strip at the time, few cared to 
launch a new one in the depths of the 
depression. Papers were matching sadly 
falling revenues by cancelling features. 
Yet they went at it, Lafave starting out 
with six sample strips which promptly 
landed in half a dozen key papers. 

Lafave now operates out of Cleveland 
and handles several other features. He 
describes his good friend McBride as “a 
guy who looks like a broker and not like 
an artist.” 
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Artist McBride and Ace, Napoleon's papa. 


McBride lives in a fine home at Alta- 
dena at the foot of Mt. Wilson. He is mar- 
ried and has two children, Mary, 10, and 
Bobby, 12. 


Bossy, by the way, figured in Ace’s 
big adventure which made the front pages 
of many newspapers from coast to coast. 
At the time Ace was still the model for 
“Napoleon” and Napoleon was still a 
puppy. 

Ace and Bobby went mountain climb- 
ing, an old sport for growing boys and 
St. Bernards, and near dusk the big dog 
slipped and fell into a canyon. Bobby 
could see him on a ledge many feet be- 
low, either dead or stunned. The young- 
ster returned home and in a few hours 
McBride had routed out the countryside, 
but it was too dark to conduct rescue 
operations and by morning Bobby had 
lost the trail back to the scene. 

For three days the search went on, un- 
til finally two youths heard faint whines 
and whimpers late on the third day. They 
soon discovered the ledge and blazing a 
trail with strips of cloth torn from shirts 
and handkerchiefs, led rescuers back. The 
dog was recovered with ropes, his injuries 
treated and food administered. He just 
managed to walk home. 

“It would happen to ‘Napoleon,’ Mc- 
Bride chuckles, “the first St. Bernard that 
had to be rescued by men. In Switzer- 
land it used to work the other way.” 


Napo.eon is now flirting with a 
movie career. The dog has a contract, 
with options and has already been sent 
to training school to learn Hollywood 
technique. In typical Hollywood fashion 
there have been delays and story confer- 
ences and casting troubles that are rivaled 
only by the selection of the proper Scar- 
lett O’Hara for “Gone With the Wind.” 
At one time it looked as though W. C. 
Fields would support the dog as Uncle 
Elby and on another occasion Elby East- 


man left his lumber business and flew 
to the coast for a screen test. Recently 
Gene Lockhart is being considered. 

Still the producers are impressed by the 
dog. They should be. Just as McBride 
was about to close the deal, he invited 
the producer out to dinner. All day he 
kept both dogs hungry and then at dinner 
sat the producer where he could see their 
large mournful faces peering at the feast 
through the French windows. 

After dinner, while they were taking 
coffee in the living room, McBride pro 
duced 10 pounds of hamburger made into 
baseballs and signalled for the French 
doors to be opened. Ace meanwhile had 
been taken away and fed, but Napoleon 
bounded into the room, knocked a picture 
off the wall with one frantic wag of his 
tail, upset the coffee table and tried to 
lick the producer’s face with a tongue 
the size of a porterhouse steak. 

McBridge then produced his hamburger 
and with the best Charley Ruffing wind 
up he could muster, fired them one after 
the other at the dog. He gobbled them 
as fast as they came, leaping and flopping 
after wild pitches. 

P. S. He got the job. 





CuHar.es A. Batrp (Michigan ’35), whose 
“So I Went to Jail for a Story” appeared 
recently in THE QUILL, has resigned from 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
staff to become secretary to Dr. George W 
Gillie, Congressman-elect from the Fourth 
Indiana district. Baird joined the News- 
Sentinel staff shortly after his graduation 
from Michigan. Since that time he has 
served as reporter, feature writer, and, 
during the last campaign, as a political re 
porter and columnist. 

* 


W. Dovuctas Spencer (California °25), 
first president of the California chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, former reporter for the San 
Francisco Chronicle and night city editor 
of the Tulsa World, has returned to Co 
lumbia University to teach psychological 
counseling. 
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John Goette 


Tunez widely diverse elements con- 
tribute to provide American newspaper 
readers with accounts of the current 
Sino-Japanese struggle free of distorting 
censorship. For this new deal in war 
news we American correspondents are 
little responsible. We are merely fortu- 
nate beyond our desserts. 

In 17 months of fighting in Peking my 
colleagues and myself have served first 
with the Chinese and then with the Im- 
perial Japanese Army in North China. 
In all of that time we have been free of 
disturbing censorship in any form over 
cabled, radio or mailed copy. That fact 
is news in itself. 

When the Japanese drove the Chinese 
forces from Peking, commercial communi- 
cations ceased. The United States Navy at 
once placed its radio facilities at the com- 
mand of the correspondents of the three 
leading American wire services and sev- 
eral metropolitan dailies. That assistance 
to the pressmen in Pekin was vital, but 
even more than this, it offered the Amer- 
ican public a true picture of events in 
troubled China without coloring by either 
of the two belligerents. 

In other parts of China, wherever there 
was a United States warship, similar 
courtesy was shown. For this considera- 
tion, the American news agencies and 
papers, as well as the general public in 
America, owe the greatest debt to their 
government in breaking through red tape. 
Of course, the officials at Washington fur- 
thered their own purposes. With such a 
daily flow of unbiased reporting from 
China, people were enabled to form 
sound judgment, and in that way the ad- 
ministration eased over the first hurdle 
in evolving policy by having its constit- 
uents behind it when drastic pronounce- 
ments became necessary. 


Tue second element in the unhampered 
reporting of the war comes from the fact 
that American correspondents behind the 
Chinese lines in describing the story as 
they saw it, were automatcally and with- 














I’ve Learned Something 


out alternative developing opinion abroad 
in favor of the Chinese cause. 

China is without doubt the victim, the 
aggrieved nation whose territory, cities 
and people are ravished by an invader. 
The slaughtering of innocent civilians by 
aerial bombings, for instance, are stories 
which the Chinese wish circulated. They 
are news which the correspondents must 
send, but at the same time represent the 
most telling sort of propaganda for China. 
Consequently, the Chinese censors (the 
Chief was educated at the Missouri School 
of Journalism) have done little to impede 
the work of American correspondents 
over the cables and radio. Furthermore, 
at all times it has been possible to rush 
mail copy out of China by Clipper planes, 
and this variety of reporting is entirely 
free of Chinese censorship. 

The third element stands to the credit 
of the Japanese Imperial Army in China. 
I think it can be said that rarely has any 
American correspondent been unfairly 
treated by the Japanese military censors. 
Soon after the occupation of Peking, the 
Japanese made special efforts to resume 
commercial radio service, without both- 
ering about the irksome formalities which 
marked former Chinese supervision of 
correspondents, the Japanese permitted 
us to use their lines of communication 
immediately. 

Restrictions were nominal, and took the 
shape of superficial censorship by the 
Colonel in charge of press relations. Our 
messages were taken to him personally 
and in our presence deletions were sug- 
gested where advisable. With his seal on 
them, we took the messages to the tele- 
graph office ourself. Despite this, how- 
ever, we in Peking knew that we could 
better serve our readers by sticking to 
the United States Naval radio. 

But here again recognition must be 
given to the Imperial Japanese Army. 
Our dispatches are picked up by the 
Japanese, and although they frequently 
are not what Japan would like American 
readers to feed upon, only on one or two 
occasions did the Colonel make polite 
remonstrance with the correspondents in- 
volved for what he claimed was not com- 
plete accuracy in that the impression given 
lent itself to distortion in headlines at 
home. 


American correspondents in Japa- 
nese-occupied Shanghai use almost ex- 
clusively the former Chinese government 
communications taken over and censored 
by the Japanese Imperial Army. While 
there have been some complaints, on the 
whole there has been satisfaction that 
deletions have been kept as low as might 
be considered compatible with a military 
campaign. 

At no time during the 17 months of 
Japanese control of Peking has there been 
any known seizure of mail copy going 
from American correspondents to their 
home offices. This happy state is not the 


How and Why Ame: 
Can Tell Truth Abou 


By JOHN GOE 


result of subterfuge on the part of the 
correspondents. Copy is dropped in the 
post box and always seems to be deliv- 
ered. Likewise, newspapers carrying ca- 
bled or mailed stories come back to Peking 
through the post office again without 
trouble from the censors on the job there. 

This latter phenomenon is perhaps the 
more remarkable since headline writers 
frequently use tougher expressions than 
does the correspondent in the body of his 
story. Illustrative is the common employ- 
ment of the word “Jap” in the headlines. 
No experienced correspondent in the Far 
East indulges in that reduction for Japan 
or Japanese. It is anathema to them, and 
we both share and spare their feelings 
in that regard. It is as taboo with us as 
is the derogatory “Chink” in reference 
to the Chinese people. 

It is the more praiseworthy of the Japa- 
nese that they have dealt so fairly with 
American correspondents when it is real- 
ized that their own war reporters suffer 
the strictest control. 

No war ever has been so thoroughly 
covered as has this one by nearly a thou- 
sand Japanese correspondents and cam- 
eramen. A score or more of them have 
been killed, for they go into action along 
with their troops. After risking their 
lives for vivid stories, these Nipponese 
scribes must submit every word to the 
military censors. 

Names of places, troop units, and often 
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F'or 15 years John Goette has covered Chir 
with headquarters in Peking. Each of those y« 
among the Chinese, against the Soviet Far Eas 
followed the fighting troops in everything fron 
de luxe American airplane, not to mention his 

Before joining INS, Goette managed to pac] 
University Law School, two years’ World Wa 
Navy, a year’s travel and writing in In ar 
China’s famine victims with the Americdh Rec 

Even on his leaves, which carried him|#ll ov 
Far East, he has been busy. After one r 
traveled to New York as a member of the st 

At 42, Goette is a veteran among INS men, 
long gray beard. Instead he goes in for golf, s1 
ing the Western Hills beyond Peking. He argu 
assignment of any foreign correspondent. Bet 
exhaustive study of Chinese jade, and last y: 
form under the title “Jade Lore.” 
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ig New About Censors! 


imerican Newsmen 


i\bout War in China 
IN GOETTE 


eolorful detail, all gathered at human 
cost, are more frequently than not re- 
fused transmission to Japan by the cau- 
tious army. Any breach of this severe 
code results in immediate deportation 
from China for the offender. Thus read- 
ers in America have been provided with 
a picture of the war at once more read- 
able and comprehensive than that sup- 
plied to the vitally interested Japanese 
public. 


A UNIQUE facet of this undeclared and 
uncensored (for Americans) war throws 
a favorable light on Japanese methods. 
Unlike past wars, neutral correspondents 
hop from side to side. Several Americans 
have served first with the Chinese and 
then with the Japanese, doubling back 
and forth many times. 

While they have been received agree- 
ably by Chinese and Japanese alike, 
credit for the greater tolerance must go 
to the Japanese. Correspondents who 
passed through and reported the harrow- 
ing scenes of the Japanese occupation of 
Nanking, were welcomed back with the 
Japanese Imperial Army as though they 
never had told frightful tales about the 
invader. 

Theirs was an accurate story, but the 
Japanese attitude towards them contrasts 
strongly with treatment of equally fair 
reporting in certain European dictator- 
ships, where truth failed to save the cor- 
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respondent from being bundled across 
the frontier, much less being received 
back to the fold on friendly footing. 

The American correspondent generally 
has been a thorn in the flesh of the Japa- 
nese Imperial Army. He keeps bobbing 
up with stories of its aggression which 
are totally different from what the Tokio 
government has spent millions of dollars 
on propagandists to impress upon the 
American public. Almost above all other 
nations, Japan seeks an understanding 
press in the United States. Her spokes- 
men cannot but feel that we American 
correspondents are a cussed lot, but still 
they try to make us conscious of their 
own convictions with the most reasonable 
and patient forebearance. 

“We know that you Americans sympa- 
thize with the Chinese, that is but nat- 
ural with your natural trait of siding with 
the weaker fellow. However, we do wish 
you would realize we Japanese are fight- 
ing for our lives, and that there are fac- 
tors in this special undeclared war to 
which ordinary rules cannot apply.” 

This plea came one day from our Colo- 
nel spokesman after we had been riding 
him particularly hard over what we 
characterized as unnecessarily harsh re- 


pression of the Chinese populace. 


Awonc its many differences from pre- 
vious wars, the present struggle definitely 
has set the foreign correspondents up as 
a watchdog over the rights of individuals 
and nations alike. 

Had there not been a large and scat- 
tered force of American and European 
writers in the field, the baser activities 
of the Japanese Imperial Army might 
have passed unheralded. Tokio is fully 
aware that every unpleasant incident in- 
volving its soldiers in China is checked 
and reported abroad where impressions 
are unfavorable. Had this not been the 
case, it is conceivable that the Chinese 
might have had a much rougher time of 
it. 

Despite our embarrassing presence, we 
Americans are conscious that fresh orders 
have come to spokesmen from Tokio to 
make renewed efforts to appease us above 
our European colleagues in the obvious 
hope of breaking down our resistance to 
the arguments of the rightness of their 
cause in China. After 17 months of brutal 
truth-telling, we find the Japanese more 
eager than ever to befriend us. Past 
grudges against us, if any, are officially 
buried. This, I think, speaks worlds for 
the fairness of the American correspond- 
ents covering the war. 

Similar guardianship by American cor- 
respondents of the Chinese masses ap- 
plies, of course, equally to the behavior 
of Chinese troops towards their own 
people. 

One case in point is Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s circularization of the 
story sent to America by a correspondent 
revealing the delinquencies of the army 
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medical corps on the Yangtze front. The 
fact that the American was critical, was 
used as the text of a warning by the 
Chinese leader for the benefit of the re- 
miss medicos. 

And so this uncensored war continues 
to run its course. It can be said with 
safety that no important phase has been 
missed or failed to reach American read- 
ers. The American correspondents have 
been fearlessly on the job with neither 
danger from gunfire nor displeasure of 
Chinese or Japanese officials standing in 
the way of their truthful reporting. 

In addition to the good fortune of es- 
caping destructive censorship, the Amer- 
ican newsmen have thus far survived 
the war without a single death, and with 
only one wounded. I quickly knock on 
wood! Two of their European colleagues, 
one British and one Italian, lost their 
lives on the firing line. American corre- 
spondents were beside them in each of 
those fatal instances. 


Ballyhoo Men 
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information which was certainly not too 
favorable. Information, mind you, sup 
plied by a Government “press agent.” 
Undoubtedly, other instances could be 
cited. I could recall several more from 
my own experiences. But for my part, 
I feel that the nation has a great deal for 
which to thank Uncle Sam’s “press 
agents.” They have not been perfect, but 
neither have some of the newspapers 
which they have endeavored to serve. 


One can well agree to these conclusions 
of the Byrd committee, submitted in its 
report to the Senate: 

“Neither legislation nor organization 
appears to offer an adequate remedy.” 

“Legislation prohibiting the issuance of 
mimeographed releases would not be in 
the public interest, and would do more 
harm than good.” 

“Centralization of the issuance of ma- 
terial for the press offers no advantages 
and presents distinct disadvantages. 

“The most feasible method of keeping 
Government publicity agencies within 
reasonable limits appears to be through 
budgetary and administrative control by 
a superior executive authority. Controls 
of this type must of necessity be discre- 
tionary; they can neither be established 
by legislation nor secured by changes in 
organization.” 





WA ter N. VERNON, JR. (Southern Meth- 
odist 31) has recently become an assist- 
ant editor in the Editorial Department of 
the General Board of Christian Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. For several years while serv- 
ing as a pastor in Dallas he was special 
correspondent for the Dallas News and 
Journal, was church news reporter for the 
Journal’s weekly church news page, and 
had charge of the reviewing of religious 
books for the Times Herald. 

















I Became an Intern 


[Continued from page 5} 


far the best of the three and the one 
which we would undoubtedly have repro- 
duced, she said, “Oh, no! That’s my other 
brother. He’s now in Hawaii.” 

Thanks to a careful photographer’s 
hunch, the Georgian had been saved from 
a libel suit and an intern from complete 
annihilation! 


Ar the end of the summer it was with 
genuine regret that I finished the last story 
on “that machine in the corner.” 

It seemed as if I had learned in nine 
weeks almost as much as I had in three 
years of college put together. Certainly 
I had correlated a lot of miscellaneous 
knowledge that I had picked up in these 
years at school. It hadn’t been work. It 
had been play. With something new every 
day, I had received an excellent sample 
of what being a newspaperman means. 
Had there been any doubt in my mind of 
my desire, or had I not been fitted for the 
job, I would have known at the end of 
those nine weeks and not have gone on 
in journalism. 

The intern profits in many other ways. 
He learns that he has many weaknesses, 
and he finds them out when he still has 
a year of college in which to correct 
them. Possibly his knowledge of eco- 
nomics was not quite adequate to cope 
with some of the situations that arose 
while he was interviewing a prominent 
member of the stock exchange; or maybe 


he found that he needed to brush up on 
his knowledge of city government. A 
few changes of courses in his senior year, 
and he will graduate a well-rounded man, 
ready to cover any type of story. 

Moreover, he has established a valuable 
contact with a newspaper. His ability is 
known to the paper, and that may mean 
a job when school is over. Best of all, 
he has to a large extent passed his cub 
days, and he will be more valuable to 
any paper that hires him. His first em- 
ployer won’t have to waste valuable time 
teaching him the practical fundamentals, 
and when he is asked if he has had expe- 
rience he can answer, “yes.” 


Tue papers also profit by this intern 
plan. They are provided with an un- 
limited supply of young men to fill in 
during vacations. This means that the 
work of the men on leave won't be 
dumped entirely on the shoulders of the 
rest of the staff. The intern can be of 
some assistance if he does nothing more 
than answer the telephone. 

They gain some idea of what the intern 
can do. They know if they want to hire 
him permanently when he graduates. If 
they should decide to add him to the 
staff, he is acquainted with the various 
men in the editorial department. He 
knows the paper’s style, he knows the 
city, and he will be an all-around better 

[Concluded on page 14] 


Over-the-Counter Opinions 


[Concluded from page 4] 


than they were when Horace Greeley 
was a leader in politics and journalism. 

There are no famous editors today, but 
there were never as many as some people 
would have you believe. 

The morals of the editorial page are 
much better now, speaking generally, 
than they were two or three generations 
ago, just as the morals of the retail coal 
business are better than they were then. 

Human nature being what it is, there 
are newspapers which are not honest. 

Where it is conducted honestly, and 
with fair competency, the editorial page 
has as much influence as it ever had. 

Surveys, in some offices at least—ours 
among them—show that it has about three 
times as much reader interest as the best 
syndicate columns discussing national and 
international politics. 

Where this is true it is no reflection on 
the capacity of syndicate writers, who, in 
their approach to the local reader are 
bound by the severe limitations which at- 
tach to writing articles that are as good 
for use in one newspaper as in another. 


In morality, a majority of editorial 
pages probably are not below a majority 
of syndicate columns. 


The local publisher cannot always know 
whether he is publishing in a syndicate 
column the propaganda of business or 
political enterprises. 

A Boswell of one of the most success- 
ful gossip columnists tells of his Johnson 
having been the press agent of numerous 
New York enterprises whose propaganda 
he used in his column, published in the 
provinces, and apparently Boswell sees 
no impropriety in the plan. 

Against this process the local publisher, 
who, if he is honest, is careful to know 
the moral character of his own editors, 
is not well guarded. 

The syndicated opinion column upon 
political and economic problems is poten- 
tially the most powerful machinery for 
abuse to which the American press has 
been subjected. 

When world conditions are such that 
the very existence of democracy is threat- 
ened, even in the United States, its eld- 
est great stronghold, it behooves Amer- 
ican publishers to look thoughtfully and 
searchingly into influences behind syn- 
dicate columns—but are they doing so? 

It’s so easy to shovel the paper full of 
the ready-to-use stuff. 





THE editorial page diminishes the dan- 
ger of less sincere propaganda. 

Let,me illustrate. 

I had a friend in Frankfort, Ky., many 
years ago, who was a bit shiftless, but 
incorruptible. 

He published and edited a small weekly 
paper. 

A patent medicine man came to town 
and offered to pay him to print some 
dodgers and publish an editorial recom- 
mending his medicine. 

The editor told the itinerant gentleman 
where to head in, and in doing so did not 
mince words. 

The man in the silk hat, frock coat and 
spats said suavely: “You will print the 
dodgers, will you not, if I pay you?” 

The editor said he would. 

“Very well,” said the medicine man, 
“my dodgers will have as much influence 
as your editorial page.” 

“I don’t know anything about the value 
of your medicine,” said the editor. “But 
I'll make you a business proposition. 

“Tll print the dodgers at the regular 
price, delivering them to you tomorrow 
at noon. 

“Tll publish tomorrow morning an edi- 
torial saying your medicine is worthless 
and that you are a crook. Then if you sell 
enough medicine in this town to pay for 
the dodgers you can come in and settle 
with me.” 


Wure there are honest editorial pages 
to inform the local reader—they don’t 
have to be brilliant and their writers 
don’t have to be famous—the public will 
have some protection against many things. 

Upon the honest editorial page in towns 
ranging from county seats upward; upon 
the honest editorial page, be it ever so 
humble, depends, more than upon any 
other factor, the life of democracy. 

When, or if, free speech, of which the 
editorial page is the symbol and the soul, 
is impinged upon ever so slightly by leg- 
islative processes the life blood of democ- 
racy will begin to flow from the h art 
toward the earth. 

I am not assailing, or questioning mo- 
tives of, any syndicate commentator. I 
merely say many newspapers which 
strive by sedulous exercise of editorial 
discretion to guard their columns against 
impropriety or injudiciousness upon the 
part of members of the home staff, known 
by their employers as to character and 
competency, buy in the syndicate market 
what merchandise drummers offer, resell- 
ing it advertised as good medicine, with 
little knowledge of its ingredients. 

If I were a publisher I might be doing 
the same thing. 

That does not forbid my mentioning 
the widespread custom of editing even 
the life out of one element of the con- 
tents of a newspaper and surrendering 
the paper to publication, unedited, of an- 
other element large in volume, important 
in character. 

Where the editorial page is kept alive, 
vigorous, sincere, let me repeat, dangers 
of the syndicate system are greatly re- 
duced. 
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Why Don’t You Write It? 


Reporters Have Plenty of Material 
at Fingertips for Magazine Stories 


Evveny newspaperman talks a good 
story. He knows what goes on in his 
town—has everything at his fingertips. 
But between his fingertips and the con- 
sole of his typewriter is a gap, the gap 
between a reporter and a writer. 

On True we are vitally concerned about 
that gap. Our very existence depends on 
filling it in. Dealing with the facts of 
life as we do, we need writers who are 
close to those facts, who can whip them 
into shape in dramatic, exciting fashion. 
No one is better qualified to turn out 
this type of material than a newspaper- 
man. 

As the name implies, True is a magazine 
of facts. Not dry facts, but entertaining 
facts, facts that thunder out an exposé of 
civic corruption, that throw the spotlight 
on sordid scheming of all sorts—facts, in 
fact, that make a STORY. 


Crme is always a fertile field for the 
sensational story, but we are also con- 
cerned with other material. An analysis 
of a typical True contents page shows that 
less than half of the 15 stories featured 
each month have a background of crime. 
The rest of the features can cover any 
topic under the sun, but they must be 
stories, not articles. 

The distinction between the two may 
not be apparent at first glance but to 
cite an instance: Suppose a medical ex- 
aminer was successful in reviving a mur- 
der victim five hours after the crime took 
place. The accomplishment of his miracle 
would make a fine article for a medical 
journal, but its results on the people 
affected would make one swell story for 
True—the difference between a news story 
and a feature story, with glorifications. 

Because True is intended to appeal pri- 
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marily to men, the stories must be pre- 
dominantly masculine in interest. 


Recentiy we have encountered a 
strong demand for first-person stories, in 
which the writer merely serves as ghost 
for his by-liner. 

In this way, so help us, we get prosti- 
tutes speaking like Ph.D.’s, Cookson Hills 
outlaws speaking like Harvard graduates, 
and hairy-chested explorers daintily de- 
crying the shortage of pink tea in darkest 
Africa. Why writers insist on getting in 
their best literary licks and turning out 
their choicest cliches while speaking 
through the mouth of an Italian white- 
slaver is one of the mysteries we have 
never been able to solve. That makes 
two mysteries out of the same story, for 
the writer is always mystified when we 
send it back. 

Unless the writer can put himself into 
the spirit of his by-liner, restricting his 
literary genius to the interpretation of his 
character, we prefer to have an “as told 
to” story. The reason for this should be 
self-evident. The reading public is not 
so dumb but what it can spot a phoney 
piece of writing. Then, too, a lot of our 
first person material is actually written 
by the by-liner, and written in a far more 
convincing fashion than could a ghost. It 
might not be literary, but it is powerful 
writing just the same. 

Adventures, explorers, and men of ac- 
tion are frequently paralyzed in front of 
a typewriter, while over a stein of beer 
in a quiet corner of a bar they can lit- 
erally make your hair stand on end. They 
are rip-roaring material for our Road to 
Romance series. Writers with plot trou- 
ble please note: These men have lived 
their plots, their characters are alive, the 
action is all the more startling for being 
true. 


Tuis business of ready-made plots and 
casts of characters should destroy the last 
alibi of writers who are “raring to go as 
soon as I get the right idea.” 

If you want to write heavy stuff, you'll 
find nothing more dramatic than murder. 
You don’t have to scheme up a plot. Your 
villain, the murderer, has already done 
that for you. You don’t have to hunt for 
a leading lady. The girl on the slab down 
in the county morgue has no more sym- 
pathetic rival in all the realms of fiction. 
Your mystery and suspense are all con- 
tained in the records of the court reporter 
and the files of your local newspaper. 
Your hero, dashing Detective Schultz, can 


be met at any time down at headquarters. 
Now where is your alibi? 

These are all everyday people, you say. 
They don’t have the glamor of the char- 
acters in fiction. Well, where in fiction 
can you find such damnably villainous 
characters as Bluebeard Watson of Cali- 
fornia, Cleveland’s bloody head-hunter, 
the Midwest’s Alvin Karpis, the South- 
west’s Clyde Barrow, or scores of other 
rats? Fiction doesn’t dare go as far as 
the truth in building its characters. Fic 
tion has to be plausible, the truth in these 
cases seldom is. 


S uppose you want to write light stuff. 
Tommy Manville has blonde trouble, Sally 
Rand has camera trouble, Pat Ryan has 
wife trouble, and to those of us who pur 
sue a normal, even course through life, 
these troubles are of vital interest, espe 
cially when they are funny. No plot 
trouble there, nor character trouble 
either. 

Other ready-made story subjects for 
True include banditry, counterfeiting, 
prison stories, smuggling, dope, the super 
natural, famous detectives, exposés of 
cities, rackets, white slave rings, etc., 
high-jinx of royalty, extravagant strokes 
of luck, psychology, medicine and allied 
subjects. 

There is at least one story for True in 





A typical cover of True Magazine, published 
at 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 


the field so thoroughly. 
Send $1.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion. 

NATIONAL 


PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Springfeld, Illinois 











How Can Weeklies 
Triple Size of Ads 
? 


* How many country news- 
papers will accept liquor ads? 


* How do most editors react to 
publicity? 


* What is the new ABC plan for 
auditing weeklies? 


Answers to these, as well as hundreds 
of other questions of vital importance to 


E 
oF 


225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 














every town. It may be a puzzling murder 
mystery solved by clever police work. An 
hour spent in the police record room, or 
with the files of the local paper may un- 
cover a half a dozen such cases. 

Perhaps you know of a reformed “con” 
man. If so, his memoirs may prove ac- 
ceptable. If possible, try for a first-person 
story by one of the principal characters. 
Always query, outlining the story and 
mentioning a few of the high points be- 
fore working up the manuscript. It may 
be that we can suggest an angle that has 
not been worked to death in our field. 


In the matter of pictures, True is trying 
to get away from the usual cut-and-dried 
news shots. Our art department takes a 
definite pride in its layouts, and there is 
nothing it likes better than working over 
unusual pictures to get unusual effects. 
Incidentally, there is a note of personal 
appeal in this request. Paul Pack, our 
chief layout man, is six foot six, and 
weighs about 220. When we come in with 
a batch of lousy art, the hazard is little 
short of terrific. 

We use from 10 to 20 pictures with 
each layout, including photos of the prin- 


cipal characters, scene stuff, action shots, 
etc. We pay $3 apiece for all photos used, 
so don’t be afraid to send us a good selec- 
tion. The quality of the art often deter- 
mines the number of pictures we will use 
with a story. 

Our published manuscripts, with the 
exception of our 25,000 word book- 
lengther, average about 5,000 words in 
length, with a minimum payment of $75 
for 5,000 words, and an average payment 
of $100 for the same quantity, on accept- 
ance. Shorter material is paid for at from 
1% to 2 cents a word. Our policy is a 
check or a rejection within ten days. If 
it happens to be the latter, we don’t send 
an impersonal rejection slip. We just give 
you the blast in a letter, and if there is 
any hope of salvaging the story, we do 
our 

And that is the set-up. To our minds, 
True is the logical steppingstone for those 
of you who want to be both reporters and 
writers, and those of you who want to be 
just writers. It gives you a field with 
which you are familiar, and a chance to 
work up your material in story form. 

We'll be looking for the results. We 
need them. 


I Became an Intern 


[Concluded from page 12] 


man than one who has had no such prac- 
tical experience. 

Internship should within the next few 
years develop into one of the most im- 
portant phases of journalistic preparation. 
Already it is being realized that the best 
reporters are those with a college back- 
ground. The addition of courses in jour- 
nalism makes them even more valuable, 
and now, with the addition of practical 
experience, the journalism schools of 
America will be able to turn out grad- 
uates who can hold their own on any 
paper. 

Just as in medicine, the individual, the 
profession, and the general public profit 
from internship. While there is not as 
much to be learned before a young man 


Market Tips—Contests 


An announcement stating that Joseph Wado- 
vich and Florence Bennett had established a 
literary agency at 7600 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, O., a ed in the October issue of Tue 

. In it, Mr. Wadovich was referred to 
editor of 


Dealer. We have been informed that he does 

not hold this position, in fact that the Plain 

Dealer does not have a magazine editor, so- 

called. Mr. Wadovich writes a weekly maga- 

zine review for the Plain Dealer’s feature sec- 

tion and 3 an assistant in the book reviewing 
mt. 


announces that it has 


words 

United States. 
The five best Short Novels will be published 
in Scribner’: and then will be 


te te books share in 
royalties earned the book. For writers in- 
this competition a memorandum 


is ready for actual practice as in medi- 
cine, the importance of practical experi- 
ence is just as great. The length of intern- 
ship is of course shorter, but in two 
months an intelligent college man can 
get sufficient practical experience to start 
him on his way when he finally gets his 
diploma. 

Yes, I’m a journalism intern, and backed 
by four years of journalistic and liberal 
arts education, plus two months actual 
experience, I believe I can do a better 
job than the average fellow without a 
college education or an internship. 

What will I do when I graduate? That’s 
easy. After next June you can find me 
before “that machine in the corner” with 
a permanent job. 


of completed details has been drawn up and 
will be mailed on request. Address: Short 
Novel Competition, Scribner's Magazine, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

* 

Herbert Kelley, editor of Country Home, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City, makes the 
following t regarding articles: 

“We are interested in articles that will 
personally interest, entertain, or inspire farm 

communities all over the 





“Before an article for The 
Country Home M , it would be well to 
inquire first the subject is wanted. 
The inquiry should give us enough informa- 
tion about the subject to enable us to judge 
its value to the . This merely is to 
save your time enable us to p you 
indi or communities, which others 
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-THE BOOK BEAT .- 





Public Relations 


PROFITABLE PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
by Bronson Batchelor. New York, 
Harpers. 252 pp. $2.50. 


Several pages of Mr. Batchelor’s excel- 
lent book describe the work of public re- 
lations pioneers, the men who lifted their 
craft from mere press-agentry to that of 
an important advisory relationship with 
business and industry. Between the early 
types of activity practiced by these pio- 
neers and the conception of public rela- 
tions that now underlies the policy of im- 
portant corporations, Mr. Batchelor writes, 
“There is a difference such as separates 
the early ‘horseless carriage’ from the 
present-day automobile.” 

This description can be applied just as 
aptly to the contrast between the early 
books on publicity and his own offering. 

Mr. Batchelor’s volume is not a “how to 
do it” handbook, nor an anecdotal sum- 
mary of how he or any other expert pulled 
the strings to make the puppets dance. 
Public distrust and hostility have placed 
business on the defensive. Mr. Batchelor’s 
problem is to guide business men toward 
an understanding of “the importance of 
their own particular roles in shaping 
events.” He neither spares commercial 
and industrial leaders for past faults nor 
does he sympathize with unfair and emo- 
tional attitudes on the part of the public. 
There is a job to be done in stimulating 
business to reorient its thinking more 
nearly in line with public interest. There 
is a task in winning public allegiance once 
more to the competitive system as against 
the panacea of extreme governmental 
control or the utopia of state socialism. 

In these efforts public relations play a 
crucial part. Within industry itself objec- 
tivity and detached point of view of the 
public relations expert becomes of so 
great an importance that the practice of 
public relations evolves “into virtually a 
new science of business.” 

Since a good public relations expert 
combines, in Mr. Batchelor’s view a syn- 
thesis of four talents—a mixture of jour- 
nalism, law, economics and politics—he 
implies that such a counsellor provides 
the business man with “a philosophic 
understanding of what the unfolding 
drama is about.” Moreover, while busi- 
ness must mobilize its own leadership, 
public relations can explain and make in- 
telligible to the public the purposes and 
principles of business. 

The author puts the problem up to busi- 
ness. A new kind of postgraduate educa- 
tion which will acquaint business men 
with greater public understanding, a 
keener sense of social perception, a candid 
and impartial re-examination of business 
practices—all these are necessary. 

“The public should not be blamed for 
an economic illiteracy that extends even 
into the ranks of industrial leadership,” 
declares this critic and friend of industry. 

Since Mr. Batchelor does not believe in 
experimenting with tools and techniques 
until the fundamental objectives of public 
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Book Bulletins 


IN MY TIME, by Sisley Huddleston. 
Hy pp. E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 


Correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor in Europe for more 
than 20 years, Sisley Huddleston 
gives in this autobiography his per- 
sonal reaction to recent history—the 
Sincere story of a commentator on 
the history of his own times. Every 
important figure, every important 
event of the last 25 years, is dis- 
cussed. 

es 


THIS MAN LA GUARDIA, by Lowell 
M. Limpus and Burr W. Leyson. 429 
pp. E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. $3. 

A straightforward, rapid fire, jour- 
nalistic narrative of the life of an un- 
usual man—Fiorella H. La Guardia, 

Mayor of New York, who was once 

a full-fledged war correspondent. A 

lively, unusual account of an unusual 

man. 
” 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1938, edited by 
Harry Hansen. 304 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. New York. $2.50. 

The annual selection of stories re- 
ceiving the O. Henry Memorial 
Award. This, the twentieth volume 
in the famed series and the sixth 
under Mr. Hansen’s editing, con- 
tains 15 stories chosen from Amer- 
ican magazines. For lovers and stu- 
dents of the short story—a must 
item. 

a 

PROFESSIONAL WRITING, by 
Walter S. Campbell. 338 pp. The Mac- 
millan Co. New York. $2.75. 

Specific, practical counsel and ef- 
fective exercises in the development 
of true professional writing prepared 
by the director of courses in profes- 
sional writing at the University of 
Oklahoma who, under the name of 
“Stanley Vestal,” is well known for 
his novels, short stories, etc. 

* 

JAPANESE TERROR IN CHINA, by 
H. J. Timperley. 220 pp. Modern Age 
Books, Ine. New York. 75 cents. 
Paper bound, 


The China correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian presents a col- 
lection of material, intended for the 
Guardian, which the Jap censors re- 
fused to pass. No fake atrocity tales 
—but eye witness accounts of the 
horrors of the undeclared war in the 
Far East. 











relations in a given field are examined, 
this book should provide the instructor of 
University courses in press relations with 
a valuable companion piece for his hand- 
books on publicity methods.—Ratpx D. 
Casey, Director, Department of Journal- 
ism, University of Minnesota. 


Voltaire 


THE SPIRIT OF VOLTAIRE, by Nor- 
man L. Torrey, Professor of French, Co- 
lumbia University. Pages: xiii + 314. Ilus- 
trated. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York. $3.00. 


Two hundred years ago a man who 
called himself Voltaire advocated many 
social and political reforms—which have 
long since been adopted—and laughed 
into oblivion man’s more ridiculous pos- 
tures. The whole pageantry of the French 
18th century is reflected in the life of this 
man who partook to an unusual degree of 
the strength and weakness of his age. 

But it was through knowledge, intelli- 
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gence, and reason that Voltaire sought to 
make tolerable man’s brief sojourn on 
“this atom of mud,” and his spirit lives on 
always to exert its civilizing force, espe- 
cially in periods of religious and civil 
fanaticism. 

And it is Professor Torrey’s purpose not 
only to arrive at a more nearly accurate 
interpretation of Voltaire’s ideas and be- 
liefs but implicitly to give us a better 
hold on one of the great philosophies of 
life—at a time when the world is not much 
further removed from barbarism than it 
was two hundred years ago. 


* 

The Business Side 
NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT, by 

Frank Thayer, M.A., J.D. 465 pp. Re- 


vised Edition. D. Appleton-Century Co. 
$4. 


Few comprehensive books have ap- 
peared pertaining to the business side of 
newspaper publishing—none more com- 
plete, more thorough, than this pioneer 
in the field. 

First published in 1926, its worth was 
speedily recognized and it has been used 
widely as a text, as a reference book and 
as a handbook. The revised edition is an 
even more valuable guide since the orig- 
inal material has been brought into tune 
with existing problems and conditions and 
additional data added. 

No phase of the business office has been 
overlooked—and in addition to his dis 
cussion, Prof. Thayer presents plant lay- 
outs, diagrams, sample forms, charts, etc. 

Starting with a discussion of the news 
paper as a product, he successively treats 
of newspaper organization; covers circu- 
lation problems thoroughly; local, national 
and classified advertising; promotion; of- 
fice management; correspondence; news 
paper accounting; plant management; 
newspaper financing; newspaper enter 
prise and policies. 

There is a thorough treatment of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and an ap- 
pendix on newspaper cost finding pre- 
pared by Clinton F. Karstaedt, secretary- 
treasurer of the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News 
and the Monroe (Wis.) Evening Times. 

Changed economic conditions, Prof. 
Thayer points out, have brought new 
problems to the newspaper, problems that 
mean new opportunities for men trained 
in both the editorial and business sides. 

Journalism schools are paying increased 
attention to these opportunities in the 
business, circulation, promotion and ad- 
vertising departments of newspapers and 
are shaping their courses accordingly. 

“Newspaper Management” will be an 
invaluable aid in this training. 

Prof. Thayer has served on the editorial 
staffs of the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican and the Detroit News. He was pres- 
idert of the News Advertiser Co. of 
Creston, Iowa; director of the journalism 
courses at the State College of Washing- 
ton; has taught journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, State University of 
Iowa, the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University and is now As- 
sociate Professor of Journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin and Lecturer on 
the Law of the Press. 
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Kiper’s 
Kolumn 





Have you read the leaflet explaining 
the amendments made last year to the 
constitution of Sigma Delta Chi? Mailed 
under date of Jan. 1 to all members, the 
leaflet will help 
you to under- 
stand the new 
membership 
classifications. 

These amend- 
ments are in 
keeping with the 
course the Fra- 
ternity has fol- 
lowed since its 
beginning. They 
represent an ef- 
fort to make 
Sigma Delta Chi a stronger professional 
—not honorary—organization capable of 
contributing more substantially to the 
raising of the standards of journalism, and 
of greater service to its members. The 
30 amendments were the natural result of 
the growth of Sigma Delta Chi and chang- 
ing conditions in the field of journalism. 

Sigma Delta Chi has never gone off the 
deep end with wild schemes to gain 
greater numbers, attract unwarranted at- 
tention or to assume a position of doubt- 
ful acclaim. Its growth has been steady, 
its members selected carefully for integ- 
rity and proficiency rather than for great 
numbers, and its policy throughout has 
held consistent to one of the fundamental 
purposes expressed in the constitution— 
to raise the standards of journalism. 





Kiper 


Te extent to which the constitutional 
changes will enable the Fraternity to be 
of greater service to its members and to 
journalism will depend, to a large degree, 
upon the amount of cooperation and sup- 
port members give in the task of reclassi- 
fying all members on the national rec- 
ords. Every member has been supplied 
with a registration form—part of the 1939 
dues mailing—on which he is to report 
his present occupation. With this infor- 
mation the executive council will know 
better the professional strength of the 
organization and can recommend a pro- 
gram based on this strength. 

The constitution, as amended, provides 
for four classes of membership: Under- 
graduate, Professional, Associate, and Na- 
tional Honorary. Gone is the classifica- 
tion “alumni,” meaningless in a profes- 
sional organization because of its almost 
universal use by honoraries, colleges and 





classified as Professional members, upon 
submission of proof of their journalistic 
connections. Those members of Sigma 
Delta Chi who have left journalism are 
automatically classified as Associate mem- 
bers, but they can regain Professional 
membership upon re-entering journalism. 
The undergraduate student member is an 
Undergraduate member. The National 
Honorary member continues to be elected 
—only one each year—by the national 
convention. 

Former “Alumni” chapters are now 
Professional chapters, because their mem- 
bership consists primarily of Professional 
members. Associate members have every 
privilege in the Professional chapter that 
the Professional member holds except the 
right to hold office. Former “Active” 
chapters are now Undergraduate chapters 
consistent with the fact that there mem- 
bers are Undergraduates. 


In order to become a Professional mem- 
ber, the Undergraduate must be actively 
engaged in journalism as defined by the 
Fraternity for two years following gradu- 
ation, and then submit proof of the fact 
to the executive council. 

The foregoing provision places empha- 
sis upon the professional character of 
Sigma Delta Chi and testifies to the Fra- 
ternity’s efforts to set higher standards for 
the recognition of its members and other 
men in the field of journalism. 

These requirements for Professional 
membership may not bring immediate re- 
sults, but as editors and other employers 
learn their significance they undoubtedly 
will have greater appreciation of the jour- 
nalism school graduate who holds a Pro- 
fessional membership card from Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

There have been many editors who, 
faced with the haphazard employment 
methods in the newspaper field, have ex- 
pressed the wish that there might some 
day be a central bureau where qualified 
newspapermen could be registered in or- 
der to take some of the guesswork out of 


the hiring of new men. The Personnel 
Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi comes closer 
to being that central bureau than any 
thing in this country. And, if Sigma Delta 
Chi members cooperate in the reclassifi- 
cation of the organization’s members by 
submitting the information requested in 
the January dues mailing, the Fraternity 
will have made another step toward es- 
tablishing that central source of accred- 
ited editorial workers. 


T Here are 9,312 living members of 
Sigma Delta Chi today, and of this num- 
ber approximately 410 are Undergrad- 
uates. The Fraternity is not alone the 
only professional journalistic fraternity 
but it is the largest of all journalistic or- 
ganizations in this country. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the membership is 
engaged in some phase of journalism. 
Here, then, is indeed an organization 
which has the numbers and the stand- 
ing to accomplish much toward raising 
the professional standards of the news- 
papers and journalism as a whole. 

By placing greater emphasis on jour- 
nalism as a profession, rather than a hap- 
hazard catchall of misfits from other 
fields of endeavor, Sigma Delta Chi is en- 
couraging broader preparation and de- 
veloping a greater sense of integrity and 
ethical standards in the editorial rooms. 

What is YOUR idea of what Sigma 
Delta Chi can do to increase its useful- 
ness to the profession and to its members? 
At some time every member of the Fra- 
ternity must have thought—‘“here’s some- 
thing Sigma Delta Chi could do”—about 
some problem in the business. 

When you get such thoughts send them 
in to national headquarters. The execu- 
tive council will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions, especially those which will tie 
in with the new efforts to make the Fra- 
ternity a more useful agency for the im- 
provement of journalism. 

And, don’t forget to send in the form 
reporting your present occupation, along 
with your 1939 dues! 


Memories of Madison 





This picture will 


back memories to those who attended the Madison con- 





bring 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi. It shows the speakers’ table at the complimentary 
given the delegates ye gt Madison papers, the Ao Times and = 
Journal. From 1 


universities. Now members of Sigma 

Delta Chi are classified according to their 

relation to the field of journalism. 
Members engaged in journalism are 


luncheon 

Wisconsin State to right are: PR gone A meee oe 
tor, the Capital Times; William T. of eviue editor and publisher, the wae om 
Gov. Philip F. La Follette; Don Anderson, associate publisher, the Wisconsin State 
Journal, er tae Lae ences ober af Wk dee pee 
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WHAT - WHERE 





Ray Dyer (Kansas ’23), publisher, El 
Reno (Okla.) Tribune, was elected chair- 
man, Nov. 26, of the Oklahoma Associated 
Press Editorial Association. 

* 

IsAK LE GRANGE, who left South Africa 
some 14 years ago to come to the United 
States and study journalism at Columbia 
University and subsequently at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is playing an active 
part in representations being made for the 
establishment of a faculty of journalism 
at a South African university. Following 
his graduation from Missouri—where he 
became a mémber of Sigma Delta Chi— 
Mr. le Grange returned to South Africa 
where he is a member of the staff of Die 
Brandwag. A summary of his memoran- 
dum on the journalism schools of Amer- 
ica appeared recently in the South African 
Journalist. 

i 

Witiiam D. Fisu (Penn State °38) is 
working in the advertising department of 
the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe-Times. 

a 

Artuur Susotr (Wisconsin "—) left the 
department of public information of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Nov. 1, 
to become regional information officer for 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, with 
headquarters at Spartanburg, S. C. 

* 


Rocer Witu1ams (Minnesota °38) is 
doubling up on news and ads for the 
Algona (Ia) Upper Des Moines. 

* 


Service editor of the Western News- 
paper Union’s Minneapolis branch is 
MaANtey JOHNSON (Minnesota ’38). 

* 

Ben H. Harpy, Jr. (Georgia ’28) has 
been made manager of the newly estab- 
lished Roanoke, Va., bureau of the As- 
sociated Press. Hardy previously had 
been successively an instructor in the 
English department of his alma mater, 
head of the English department of Gor- 
don Institute in Barnesville, a member of 
the staff of the Atlanta Journal, editor of 
the Biloxi (Miss.) paper, and with the 
Richmond bureau of the Associated Press. 

* 

Sam J. State (Georgia ’29) has recently 
been appointed director of publicity and 
promotion for the radio producing outfit 
of Phillips H. Lord Inc. of New York City. 
The Lord organization has created, di- 
oe and written such outstanding radio 

rograms as “Gangbusters,”’ “We, the 
 onerag ” “Seth Parker” and his Jonesport 
neighbors, and “The Truth, the Whole” 
featuring Dr. William M. ‘Marston and 
his “lie detector.” 

Slate has been successively a reporter 
on the Savannah Evening Press, a staff 
correspondent for the United Press As- 
sociations, a publicity writer in the New 
York offices of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, a photo editor with the Associ- 
ated Press and a copy writer with the 
advertising agency of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine, Osborn Inc. 

* 

Lester A. BLumner (Cornell ’30) an ad- 
vertising and sales promotion consultant 
and managing editor of an advertising 
magazine, served as campaign director of 
the City Manager League of Yonkers in 
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Personal Paragraphs 





George A. Brandenburg 


Brandenburg, who was elected na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, at 
the recent convention in Madison, 
Wis., has been Chicago correspondent 
for Editor & Publisher for the last 
seven years. 

A native of Elgin, Ill., where he be- 
gan newspaper work upon graduation 
from high school in 1923, he served as 
sports editor of the old Elgin Daily 
News and later in a similar capacity, 
along with general assignments, for 
the Elgin Daily Courier. In 1925, he 
entered the University of Illinois, 
serving as campus correspondent for 
the Champaign (Ill.) News-Gazette. 
After two years at the state univer- 
sity, he enrolled in the Medill school 
of journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Working as night editor of the 
Daily Northwestern, and covering 
campus news for the old Chicago 
Evening Post, he was initiated into 
Sigma Delta Chi as a member of the 
Northwestern chapter in 1928. Upon 
graduation from college, he joined the 
publications staff of the Western Elec- 
tric Company at the Hawthorne 
Works, Cicero, Ill. After two years 
there he joined Editor & Publisher as 
staff correspondent in 1931. He is a 
past president of the Chicago pro- 
fessional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Brandenburg married Florence L. 
Ream, formerly of the Elgin Courier- 
News, and they have one son, Richard, 
three years old. 





the campaign which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the city manager form of govern- 
ment for that city Nov. 8. 
* 
Frank McDonoucuH (Drake ’28), editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens magazine, and 


Mrs. McDonough are parents of a son, 
Frank, born Oct. 29. 
* 


Victor E. Craze (Texas °35), assistant 
telegraph editor, Galveston (Texas) News, 
was married, Oct. 16, to Miss Norma Art, 
in San Antonio. 


JOHN W. Icoe (Penn State ’38) is han- 
dling advertising for the Charleroi (Pa.) 
Daily Mail. 

* 

Wooprow W. Brerty (Penn State ’38) is 
employed in the editorial department of 
the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer-Journal. 

* 


Harry Suusart (Colorado °30) joined 
the public relations staff of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dec. 1. Shubart formerly 
was managing editor of Advertising Age. 

* 

CHARLES E. SNyvER (Iowa State Prof.), 
editor, the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 
and president of Sigma Delta Chi, 1931-33, 
was honored at a dinner, Nov. 27, for his 
distinguished service to agriculture and 
the livestock industry. A portrait of Mr. 
Snyder was hung in the famous Saddle & 
Sirloin club, of which he has been presi- 
dent continuously since 1924. Mr. Snyder 
has been editor of the Drovers Journal 
since 1920. Tribute was paid Mr. Snyder 
by many leaders in the livestock, agricul- 
ture, and farm paper fields. 

* 


James A. Stuart (Colorado Prof.) , man- 
aging editor, the Indianapolis Star, is re 
covering in St. Vincent’s hospital, Indian- 
apolis, from a serious operation. Stuart is 
a past national president of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

* 

Dr. Dovuctas S. Freeman (Nat’l Honor- 
ary), editor, the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader, and author of “Robert E. Lee,” 
Pulitzer prize biography, has been named 
staff reviewer in charge of biography, for 
Scribner’s Magazine. Dr. Freeman retains 
his editorship of the News-Leader. 

* : 

Burr Hupp (DePauw ’36) recently 
joined the editorial staff of the Christian 
Advocate in the Kansas City office, follow- 
ing a year of study at the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED: 


Here’s a chance to make extra money. 
Radio sponsor wants “behind the scenes” 
stories about well-known people or events. 
Must be facts. Writing ability unimportant. 
For details, address—The QUILL, 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 











Protect Your Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guarantees 
the maintenance of official specifica- 
tions and protects your fraternity 
name and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your insignia 
by ordering ONLY from your offi- 
cial jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
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Deaditorials! 


NewsPaPERS are under fire and sus- 
picion today—in all quarters—as they 
never have been before. Any thinking 


The evidence is on every side—in almost 
every group of people. 

One of the chief reasons for this feeling 
is the way in which the editorial pages 
have been handled in recent years—or 
perhaps we should more appropriately 
say—mishandled. Too many editorial 
pages have become “Deaditorial” pages filled with essays on 
this and that—safe and sane observations about the weather 
and topics carefully selected so as to cause the least stir. 

Where does the paper stand on questions of the day? 
That’s what readers want to know—and if they don’t agree 
with the stand they will at least respect the honesty of the 
editorial policy. This, of course, if the paper has not distorted 
its news columns. 

“Most dead editorial pages,” observes Tom Wallace in this 
issue of Tuz Quit, “were killed by the owner of the paper.” 

How true that is. And the owner usually means the busi- 
ness office. The editorial page is the heart of the paper. If it 
is lusty, vigorous, stimulating, it will pump life and spirit into 
the whole paper. If it falters, weakens, the paper slips into 
a decline, its circulation slows and the days of the publication 
are numbered. 

And, as Tom Wallace so ably points out, no syndicated 
editorial or comment columns, no matter how good they are, 
can take the place of a newspaper’s own editorial page. 





Journalistic Interns 


Tus program or policy of journalistic interns which sev- 
eral schools of journalism—notably those at the University 
of Georgia and Washington & Lee—have placed in effect 
with the cooperation of various newspapers, magazines and 
radio stations seems to us to have many good points. 

Journalism students, between their junior and senior years, 
spend various periods of their summer vacations getting first- 
hand contact with the practical side of the newsgathering 
and publishing business. They get an insight into the busi- 
ness they would not get in the classroom and the papers get 
a chance to look them over. 

George Goodwin's lively account in this issue of THe QumLL 
of his experiences gives a better idea of the way in which the 
plan operates than could a more formal presentation. 


Ballyhoo Brigade 


T HERE are two sides to this matter of publicity men on the 
Federal payroll. One is that they perform a valuable service 
in digging out, interpreting and presenting in interesting and 
readable fashion facts regarding the work of the various de- 
partments which the public should know. The other is that 
they may be or become cogs in a gigantic propaganda machine 
presenting only the good side of the existing administration. 

We have seen, admired and used much of the material pre- 
sented by these former newspapermen now on the Federal 
payroll in preparing feature material for newspaper presen- 
tation. We have been amazed at the information, statistics 
and source material to be found in the Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and similar publications of other 


departments. 





AS 
WE VIEW 


and observing individual knows that. IT 


We have found much of interest and 
valuable information in any number of 
booklets, pamphlets, reports and surveys. 

So long as these men stick to facts—to 
the presentation in readable fashion of 
scientific, statistical and educational in- 
formation which is of value to the public 
—we see no reason why their activities 
should be condemned or curtailed. 

But if their energies and talents are 
devoted solely to singing the glories of 
whatever administration may be in power, 
to distorting or shaping every piece of 
news or to the suppression of facts the public should have 
it’s time to remove them from the Federal payroll and put them 
on the payroll of the Democratic, Republican or other parties 
in whose behalf their writing has been directed. 

We have known personally a number of the newspapermen 
now engaged in Government service. We have found them, 
without exception, to be interested in their work, to be trying 
to do as professional a job as possible, and feeling that they 
were performing a useful public service in letting the people 
know more about their government. 

We don’t see how Washington ever could be covered thor- 
oughly without the aid of these men. If their jobs were to be 
abolished the press associations would have to greatly increase 
their staffs if they were to cover the ground they now do. And 
that would mean another boost in costs for the newspapers. 


& 
Newspapermen CAN Write 


S ome TIME ago Tue Qumt carried an interesting article by 
George A. Brandenburg entitled “The Literary Traditions of 
the Chicago Daily News.” It treated of the numerous books 
that had been written by members of that newspaper. 

This article was recalled a few days ago by the appearance of 
an advertisement of the Daily News pointing with justified 
pride to the fact that 22 authors of books are now on that 
newspaper’s staff. Twenty-two authors of books on one news- 
paper! Certainly an outstanding record! 

Our sincere congratulations to the Chicago Daily News and 
to its staff members who have produced books. Our hope, too, 
that more newspapers and newspapermen will emulate the 
record set by the News and its staff. 


& 
The Man Responsible 


Tue late Henry Justin Smith, for years managing editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, was more than any one else respon- 
sible for the development of the literary traditions of that 
paper. 

The advice that he sounded again and again to his staff mem- 
bers seems to us, in view of the record made by his staff, well 
worth repeating here. 

Said Mr. Smith: 

“To become a good newspaper writer, 

“First: Care about it tremendously. Get on fire with the idea 
that writing is fascinating, thrilling, heart-breaking, better than 
anything else in the world. 

“Second: Work like the devil. Take hold of this man-sized 
job and sweat at it. Hustle. 

“Third: Write! Write all the time, any kind of stuff. Prepare 
for the thousands of words you are going to write by writing 
hundreds of thousands. 

“Fourth: Hang around fellows who know how to write. 

“Fifth: Read everything that stimulates you; but leave the 
cheap stuff alone and don’t bank too much on the best-sellers.” 
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AT DEADLINE 
[Concluded from page 2} 


who illustrates Jack’s daily column and 
who, by the way, is an associate editor 
of THe QuILL. 

“Grand Circus Park, u.s.w.” is beauti- 
fully printed, a volume of 127 pages, pro- 
duced by Arnold-Powers, Inc., Detroit, at 
$1.75. It already has gone into a second 
edition. We feel sure you would enjoy it 
as much as we have. 


One word more about columnists and 
columning before turning to other items. 
The success of “Grand Circus Park, 
u.s.w.” and the monthly excellence of 
Column Review lead us to hope that 
there will be more collections from time 
to time of the best work of America’s 
columnists. 

Annual, bound selections of the best 
work of each would indeed be valuable 
additions to the contribution newspaper- 
men already have made in the field of 
letters. 


Tus month Tue QuILt brings you the 
story of one of the nation’s favorite comic 
strips and its cre- 
ator — “Napoleon 
and Uncle Elby,” 
drawn by Clifford 
McBride. We be- 
lieve you will en- 
joy it as much as 
you apparently 
have other articles 
in this series. 
There are other 
articles on hand— 
they will be served 
up from month to 
month. 

Bob Godley, who spins the story, was 
graduated from the University of : Wis- 
consin’s School of Journalism in 1930. 
There he was a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, co-chairman of the Gridiron Ban- 
quet with Bob De Haven and press agent 
for Don Ameche and Bernadine Flynn 
(Sade of Vic and Sade) in their not too 
amateur acting days. 

His current stay with the Cleveland 
Press, where he is golf and football edi- 
tor, began in 1932. | 
He also produces — 
a daily column, © 
“The Shower 
Bath.” 

After a golf sea- 
son that included 
seven big tourna- 
ments in eight 
weeks with an 
average word file 
of 6,600 words 
daily, plus leg 
work and a foot- 
ball season that 
took him 5,000 miles in 10 weeks (part 
of which was a circuit of the Middle West 
by auto, 3,740 miles in two weeks) his 
current ambition is to stay in bed until 
spring. 
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Godley 


GrorcE SCULLIN, who tells news- 
papermen in this issue how they might 
use material at their finger tips to pro- 
duce magazine articles and stories, is a 
former newspaperman. 

He worked county fairs in Minnesota 
as a pitchman, walked around Mexico 
before many Americans realized it was a 
picture book of Spain in America (with- 
out the bullets), worked for a Mexican 
radio station and another in Houston, 
then went to the University of Minne- 
sota for a few years before he got restless 
again. 

Scullin then became a reporter on the 
Wisconsin News in Milwaukee, later shift- 
ing to the Houston Press. His next move 
was to the St. Paul Daily News. In 1935 
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he joined the Fawcett Publications, with 
which he is still associated. He has been 
editor of True for more than a year. 





Brian Bett (So. California), Associated 
Press news editor at San Francisco and 
also head of the Los Angeles bureau, will 
become chief of the AP bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 1. 


* 

A. L. Frencu, father of Roy L. Frencu 
(Wisconsin °15), director, school of jour- 
nalism, University of Southern California, 
died in Los Angeles, Nov. 4, after an ill- 
ness of several months. The body was re- 
turned to Eureka, Kans., the family’s 
home town, for burial. 

* 

EpwIn Rocers (Georgia ’38) has joined 

the staff of the Atlanta Georgian. 











Recently 


replies to the ad. 


wasting valuable time. 


and put him to work. 


cost by wiring or writing— 


35 East Wacker Drive 





- « » an employer sought applicants for a vacancy on his 
staff through an advertisement in a daily newspaper. He 
received more than 100 applications, but only 10 per cent 
of the applicants were sufficiently qualified to justify their 


But the employer had to examine each application— 


Then he called The Personnel Bureau which selected 
three qualified applicants from the thoroughly investigated 
records of more than a thousand registrants. 


From these three applicants the employer selected one 


Every employer of editorial talent, whether for news- 
paper, magazine, syndicate, press association or radio, 
can receive the same prompt and selective service without 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









































The world may seem a bit grumpy but rapid progress is being 
made and epochal changes zoom into action with every tick of the 
clock. Keeping your fingers on its pulse is no mere theory—it is 
a “Must.” 






These changes have to do with every phase of the making of 
newspapers and of advertising: of mechanical innovations and 
Public Relations. To keep yourself in stride with this speedy 
pace isa tricky process . . . youcan’t do it by attempting to read 
through mystic mazes of the printed word. 


Editor & Publisher is now more than a Newspaperman’s 
Newspaper—it is as alert as ticker tape and as pictorially in- 
formative as television, a step ahead of the marvelous prog- 
ress of newspapers, yet punctuated with Advertising’s newest 
methods. 


Four dollars isn’t much to pay for fifty-two intimately helpful 
Special Messengers: one IDEA in one issue can be worth ten 
times that. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building Times Square New York, N. Y. 














